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TO THE PUBLIC K. 


The want of more frequent opportunities of feeing and admiring 
the beautiful remains of Antiquity hath been long a fubjeCt of regret 
to the lovers of the fine arts. The diftribution of thofe valuable 
relicks through the feveral countries of Europe, and the confervation 
of many of them in the private cabinets of the curious, render in¬ 
deed the difficulties attending the gratification of the public tafte this 
way almoft infurmountable. 

To obviate thefe difficulties, however, in fome degree, there have 
been occafionally publilhed, in France, Italy and Holland, various 
drawings and engravings of valuable Antique Gems and Sculptures ; 
but the manner in which they have generally been executed, hath 
been fo greatly inferior to that of the original, and fo derogatory 
from the merit of the refpeCtive artifts, that they appear rather to be 
defigned as mere (ketches, calculated for gratifying the curiofity of 
the antiquarian, than as fpecimens of ancient art, intended to delight 
the eye and improve the tafte of a modern fpeCtator. 

This at lead is certain, that, if we except the collection of De Stofch, 
executed by Picart, with one or two other publications, there are 
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hardly any engraven defigns of Antique Gems that do not give difguft, 
inftead of pleafure, to the eye even of the molt fuperficial connoiffeur. 
Thofe of Faber, taken from the cabinet of the Urfini, are very indif¬ 
ferent i and the numerous collection of Leonard Auguftin (till worfe ; 
ferving neither to give a juft idea of the artift’s defign, nor the merit 
of his execution. 

There is a more popular curiofity alfo, common to the fcholar and 
the gentleman, independent of the views either of the artift or the an¬ 
tiquarian •, the gratification of which greatly depends on the fimili- 
tude of the feveral defigns to the celebrated perfonages they are in¬ 
tended to reprefent, and of whom it is juftly to be prefumed many 
Antique Gems prefent us with a lively and flriking likenefs : the 
exquifite and mafterly execution of the whole piece, leaving no room 
to doubt of the artift’s ability to take an exaCt picture of his fubjeCt. 

This circumftance, it is true, may feem as little momentous to fome, 
as it appears dubious to others•, it being impoflible at prefent to 
make any comparifon between the copy and the original: it will pro¬ 
bably afford fome pleafure, however, to the claflical and philofophi- 
cal obferver, to compare the features and images as delineated by the 
painter and fculptor, with the characters and perfons, as they are 
defcribed by the poet and hiftorian. 

But while only fuch defective copies exift of thefe inimitable 
matter-pieces of ancient art, little fatisfaCtion can arife from them 
even to the mere antiquarian. In the mean time they can give none, 
cither to the connoiffeur or the philofopher, and muft appear in ge¬ 
neral as frivolous as ufelefs to the fcholar and the gentleman. 
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A work of this nature *, indeed, was fet on foot, a few years ago, 
by Mr. Laurence Natter, which made a promifing appearance of doing 
morejuftice to the ancient artifts, and giving greater fatisfa&ion to 
the public than moil of the preceding: for want of due encourage¬ 
ment, however, this projedt was abandoned almoft as foon as com¬ 
menced. 

It is with the moll profound refpedt and gratitude to the patrons 
and encouragers of the prefent work, that its author enjoys the advan¬ 
tage of different fuccefs: a circumftance that not only enables him to 
proceed in the execution of his undertaking with alacrity, but induces 
him, while he makes the due acknowledgments for obligations already 
conferred, to build on this allowed prefumption of merit, the hopes 
of farther encouragement. 


* Entituled Mufeum Britannicum. 


T. WORL1DGE. 


































GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 

ART OF ENGRAVING ON GEMS. 

The Art of Sculpture and Engraving on Stone, is related to 
have flourifhed among the Egyptians, long before it was cultivated 
and brought to that perfection, which it afterwards acquired in 
Greece. A proof of this may be deduced from thofe monuments 
of the former nation which are {till extant: fuch are thofe enormous 
maffes of (tone, their obelifks, which are covered with hierogly- 
phicks ; their ftatues of porphyry, black marble, granate, and 
other hard {tones ; monuments, much more ancient than the times 
in which the Greeks firft adopted this art. Nay, the Egyptians 
pretend, according to Pliny, that the art of painting was known 
among them, upwards of five thoufand years before it was con¬ 
veyed into Greece. It is obfervable alfo, that the figure of a beetle, 
which infeCt was among the number of the Egyptian divinities, 
has been found on feveral antiques. Plutarch relates, that it was 
the cuftom of that nation to engrave fuch figures on {tones, to 
ferve by way of amulet or charm for foldiers going to war, who 
ufed to wear them on their arms, as marks both of valour and di- 
ItinCtion. The Egyptian method of defigning, indeed, was for fome 
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time adhered to by the Greeks, who, in like manner engraved on 
ftones, the figures of their deities, fome of them totally unknown 
to the former nation. At the fame time the artifts of the latter 
fometimes whimfically engraved the figures of Egyptian divinities 
on one fide of their ftones, on which they engraved thofe of their 
own heroes on the reverfe. 

The art of defign, however, foon received amazing improvement 
in Greece -, and meeting with all that encouragement which is ne- 
cefiary to the flourilhing ftate of the polite arts, arrived at a degree 
of perfe&ion, unknown to former or fucceeding times. 

With refpeft to the Art of Engraving on Gems, in particular, 
there are indubitably divers antique agats, cornelians and onyces, 
that excel any thing of the kind that hath been produced by the 
moderns. The mod famous artift we read of in this way among 
the Greeks, was Pyrgoteles, who alone was permited to engrave 
the head of Alexander on Gems, in the fame manner as Apelles 
was exclufively privileged to draw his picture, and Lyfippus to carve 
his ftatue. 

This art was cultivated alfo with no little fuccefs among the 
Romans •, Diofcorides, under the firft emperors, being reported to 
have engraven the head of Auguftus in fo mafterly and beautiful a 
manner, that the fucceeding emperors preferred it to the honour of 
being the imperial fignet. 

Engraven Gems, indeed, were early applied by the Greeks, to 
the fubfequent purpofes of ufe and ornament j to which end they 
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were cither worked hollow, or railed in relief, and worn in rings or 
bracelets as in modern times. 

Hence, the harder and more beautiful the (lone, the more va¬ 
luable the gem ; as it was lefs liable to be defaced by accident, and 
might be fafely exhibited by frequent wear, the pofiefibrs piquing 
themfelves no lefs on the publick admiration of them, than the artifts 
themfelves. The emperor Heliogabalus was indeed ridiculed by 
Lampridius, for wearing them on his Ihoes and ftockings, as if, fays 
the fatirift, the works of the molt celebrated engravers could be 
admired in feal-rings worn upon the toes. 

At prefent, the brilliance of the naked Hone hath eclipfed the 
beauties which ancient art bellowed on it; or rather, the latter is 
juftly thought too great a curiofity to be exhibited, where the lullre 
of a fimple diamond hath a much greater effect on the beholder. 

With regard to the defigns engraved or fculptured upon antique 
gems, they ufually reprefented the figures of gods and heroes* 
or the heads of philofophers. Thefe defigns, however, notwith- 
ftanding many of them were executed with the greateft Ikill and 
accuracy, were not all originals: on the contrary, moll of them 
were copies of the works of the moll excellent ftatuaries. Thus the 
famous Sauro&onon mentioned by Pliny, and again by Martial, 
as having been executed by Praxiteles, was copied on an emerald. 
The famous ftatues alfo of Meleagar, Laocoon, Venus de Medicis, 
and others, have been copied on various Hones, and that undoubt¬ 
edly by the hands of ancient artifts. 
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Not that all fuch copies are to be depended on, as the work of the 
ancients •, and it may poflibly require much greater (kill, than moft 
connoifieurs are pofiefied of, to make the diftindtion. To thofe, 
however, who do not admire thofe monuments of art merely for the 
fake of their antiquity, certain it is that a modern copy, executed 
with that aftonilhing accuracy and beauty, which charadterife fome 
of the real antiques, would be as great, if not as valuable, a curio- 
fity as any of thofe which are genuine. 

It hath been falfely imagined by fome, that fuch works of anti¬ 
quity, as bear the artifts name or device, carry with them greater 
authenticity than others ; and this feems to have influenced the ce¬ 
lebrated De Stofch, to feledt only fuch in his own publication. But 
we may learn from fome paflages in hiftory, that however vain the 
ancients were of their performances, and however fond of fetting 
their names * to their works, they were fometimes induced to afcribe 
them to other perfons; fo that, tho’ the name might authenticate its 
antiquity, it might not ferve to identify the artift. At leaft, fuch a 
fatt is related of Phidias, who is faid, in order to oblige Agoracrites 
his pupil, to have fet his name to feveral of his own performances. 

This circumftance, it muft be confefled, is Angular, and argues 
a very extraordinary partiality in the matter for his fcholar; but 
admitting it to be the only inftance of the kind, certain it is, that 

* A remarkable inftance of this is related by Lucian of Softrates, who having buiit 
the famous light-houfe in the ifle of Pharos, was refufed by king Ptolemy the fatisfattion 
of fetting his name to the work. This, however, the artift effe&ed, by cutting an 
infcription on a block of marble, encrufted over with a fa&itious ftone, on which 
was engraven another pompous one, in honour of the reigning prince; the external 
cruft decaying in a few years, and leaving the infcription in honour of the artift fair 
and indelible. 
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there is a greater facility in merely copying an artift’s name or de¬ 
vice, than his work ; nor can it be fuppofed, that any perfon who 
fhould attempt the one, (hould fcruple to effect the other. 

Nothing, therefore, but an application to the ftudy of the man¬ 
ners, and an intimate acquaintance with the works of the ancients, 
can qualify the connoifieur to determine with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty of thefe valuable remains, about many of which the belt 
judges muft ftill entertain a doubt. 

As to the fubftances on which the ancients exercifed this curious 
art, the Greeks employed firfl the agate, the fardonyx and the red 
cornelian. In proportion as luxury increafed, and the artifts by fuccefs 
grew bolder, they made ufe of the amethyft, beryl, and other precious 
ftones, not excepting even the emerald. After the invention of glafs, 
alfo, by the Phoenicians, the ancients made ufe of factitious ftones ; 
fuch was the vitrum obfidianum of Pliny, called by the modern 
Italians the antique pafte; and which the ancients manufactured of 
various colours. 

All the polite arts falling with the ruins of the Roman empire, 
that of Engraving on Stones fhared the common fate of the reftj 
lying buried in oblivion till the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when it began to revive in Italy, and was profecuted with great 
afiiduity and fuccefs j the diamond itfelf not only fubmitting to 
incifion, but a great improvement and variety being introduced into 
the feveral materials of cryftalline and other paftes, the more 
fufceptible of incifion, as incapable of duration. 
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But however fuccefsful the moderns have been in emulating the 
mechanical part of this art, they have hitherto fallen as fhort in the 
beauty of defign, as the value and duration of a factitious ftone are 
to that of a real diamond. 

Many, indeed, have been the imitations of antique gems, as 
well as original defxgns this way, whofe execution hath in fome de¬ 
gree merited and met with encouragement; among which, it is 
hoped, the approbation of connoifleurs of the firft diftinCtion in this 
kingdom, will juftify the mention of fome of the imperfeCt attempts 
of 
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ILLUSTRATION 


OF THE SUBJECTS OF THE 

FIVE PRINTS ANNEXED. 


THE HEAD OF LYSIMACHUS. 

I-/YSIMACHUS was the fon of Agathocles, the preceptor and 
treafurer of Alexander the Great, whofe refentment he excited on 
the following occafion. Callifthenes, the philofopher, having 
oppofed the inclination of the people to worfhip that prince, he was 
thrown into prifon; where Lyfimachus, being fond of knowledge, 
daily attended him; and at length was prevailed on, by his earned; 
entreaties, to bring him a cup of poifon, to put him out of his 
pain. This a&ion fo incenfed Alexander, that he ordered Lyfima- 
chus to be devoured by a lion : but, being a man of invincible 
courage, he wrapt the fkirt of his garment round his arm, and 
when the furious bead: came roaring to dedroy him, he thrud: his 
arm down its throat, and pulled out its heart. For this heroic 
aftion, he was immediately taken into favour by the king, and 
was, after Alexander’s death, one of the captains who divided his 
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dominions among themfelves. It was the lot of Lyfimachus to 
become king of Thrace ; in the defence of which, he was afterwards 
flain in battle by Seleucus, another of Alexander’s captains, who had 
feized on Syria. 

THE DOG STAR. 

The Dog Star, or Sirius, otherwife named Laelaps, is fabled by 
Ovid, to have been placed among the ftars. He was given by 
Procris, daughter of Hyphilus king of Athens, to Cephalus her 
hulband, who accidentally fhot her, in hunting, inftead of a wild 
bead. 

A YOUNG HERCULES. 

AN OLD HERCULES. 

Hercules, according to the poets, was the fon of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, the wife of Amphitrion, a Theban nobleman. It appears 
there were many perfonages who bore this name. Diodorus reckons 
up three, Cicero fix, and Varro no lefs than forty-four. But, as 
Hercules was pointed out by the ancients, as their great exemplar 
of virtue, it is probable many of thefe were fymbolical, and not 
hiftorical. Be this as it may, the Egyptians laid claim to the birth 
of the firft Hercules, and pretended, that all the other were fo called 
becaufe of their refembling him in virtue and magnanimity. It is 
indeed probable, that antiquity gave this name to near as many 
perfons as there were reckoned labours, which, tho’ effedted by 
different men, were imputed to the moft ancient Hercules. Among 
the Romans, Hercules was not one of the common deified heroes, 
but one of the fix mentioned in the laws of the twelve tables, as 
received into heaven for their merit, and ordered to be worlhipped. 

HERCULES 
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HERCULES STRANGLING A LION. 

This defign is not intended to reprefent Hercules’s engagement 
with the Cleontean lion, the firfb of his twelve labours: for, in that, 
he is reprefented killing the beaft by tearing his jaws afunder, 
agreeable to the manner in which Silius relates this aftion to have 
been wrought on the folding doors of Hercules’s temple at Gades 
in Spain: whereas, in the prefent figure, he appears to be ftrangling 
him, being all the while expofed to his fangs and claws. This 
defign moll; likely is defcriptive of one of his youthful exploits, 
probaby his killing an enormous lion in a valley near his native 
city Thebes ; one of his earlieft adventures. 
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